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THE SOCIAL HEGEMONY OF ENGLAND. 

BY SIDNEY WHITMAN. 



I. 

The story of the influence which, the social customs of domi- 
nant nationalities have exercised, from time to time, over the im- 
agination of their contemporaries forms an interesting chapter 
in the history of civilization, and is indeed a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of the evolution of national character. This 
is certainly so in the most pregnant instances of fashion domi- 
nance in ancient and modern times — those of Greece and Koine, 
Italy, Spain and France. For, strange to say, the political sys- 
tems which loom largest beside our own on the map of the 
world — Germany, Kussia and the United States — have never ex- 
ercised this peculiar fascination over other nations. 

The political preponderance of France, and with it the ex- 
uberance of French national conceit, were so marked under Louis 
XIV that the Major-Domo of a distinguished German soldier 
of fortune serving in France, Marshal Duke von Schomberg, 
having committed some act of folly, could venture to address his 
master to his face: " Parbleu! on me prendra pour un Allemand," 
implying thereby something coarse and stupid. " On a tort" dry- 
ly replied the Marshal. " On devrait vous prendre pour un sot." 

The French nation enjoyed a good long innings in the Euro- 
pean playground of human Vanity; for French fashions and 
fancies — taking the terms in their widest application — ruled 
more or less on the Continent of Europe down to within the 
memory of men now scarcely past middle age, who remember 
in their youth how the shape of our nether garments still came 
to us from Paris in the well-known "peg-top" trouser. But 
within the present generation England may be said to have 
usurped and finally taken over the part of Mentor of Fashion, 
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played almost uninterruptedly by France for nearly two hundred 
and fifty years. For there were interruptions, as, for instance, 
the survival of the word " redingote " of English derivation tends 
to show. But French ideas generally, and with them the French 
language as a medium of social intercourse in polite society, 
dominated Europe more particularly throughout the eighteenth 
century. 

During his residence in London (1726-8) Voltaire published 
a folio edition de luxe of "La Henriade," to which half the 
English aristocracy paid homage as subscribers, because it was 
at that time "the thing " for society to recognize in Voltaire 
the supremacy of the French intellect. Later on Voltaire was the 
guest of Frederick the Great, and counted among his regular 
correspondents the King's own sister, the Margravine of Bay- 
reuth, as also the Empress Catherine the Second of Bussia. 
The Academy of Berlin had M. de Maupertuis as its president, 
who accompanied Frederick the Great into the field. In our day 
Englishmen have taken the place of Frenchmen in the personal 
favor of northern Boyalty. Some years ago Lord Tennyson re- 
cited his poems to an admiring group of English, Danish and 
Russian Royalties hear Copenhagen. A Continental Sovereign 
who is said to ignore the most distinguished authors of his own 
country sends telegrams in solicitous inquiry after the health 
of the apostle of British Imperialism, and leads the applause of 
theatrical audiences in his capital over the buffooneries of English 
farcical comedy. Voltaire's volumes lie worm-eaten on the book- 
shelves of French chateaux; and, in the very drawing-rooms in 
which Jean Jacques Rousseau was once hugged by admiring 
Duchesses, popular editions of Kipling's and Conan Doyle's 
works are to be seen on the table; although the weightier con- 
tributions to English literature and thought enjoy, perhaps, less 
vogue abroad than at any time since the eighteenth century. 

Foreign activity in science is forcing our educators to take up 
Continental languages. At the University of Cambridge, for in- 
stance, the acquisition of German has become indispensable for 
those studying science or philosophy; whereas the English lan- 
guage is extending its boundaries abroad in social and commercial 
directions. English has long been compulsory in Norwegian 
schools, and is about to become so in German gymnasia. In- 
numerable English words, particularly those bearing on the re- 
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lations of social life — such as "garden-party rout," "ladylike," 
" lady's man," " gentlemanlike," " fair play," " fair," and " un- 
fair," etc. — have become Continental idioms. Baron Tauchnitz's 
Continental edition of British authors, consisting mostly of novels, 
has been another powerful means of spreading the vogue of 
the English language as a social influence right across the Con- 
tinent. Finally, the English tongue is in daily use in more than 
half the Boyal families of Europe, and English nurses are the 
earliest teachers of their offspring. 

II. 

Long before England's colonial Empire absorbed her more ad- 
venturous spirits, the Continent of Europe was overrun with 
English soldiers of fortune. In Italy, as far back as the four- 
teenth century, from the redoubtable Hawkwood to the Admirable 
Crichton — who, although a civilian, slew the most notorious bully 
of his day in single combat — individual Englishmen were re- 
nowned, and feared for their prowess in arms. The history of 
the Thirty Years' War, the Spanish War of Succession, the Seven 
Years' War could not be written unless due reference were made 
to the many English, Scotch and Irishmen, who joined in the 
fray and rose to eminence in their respective positions: daring 
pugnacity being their common characteristic. Thackeray has 
described such a worthy, though one of shady proclivities, in 
" The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq." To-day these fiery ele- 
ments have disappeared, at least from the Continent of Europe; 
and where they fought once their descendants now play games, 
excel in the cut of their clothes — and give tone and laws to 
polite society. A highly respectable English Colony is usually 
in evidence in foreign petty capitals, of which the British dip- 
lomatic representative — staunchly supported by the English Chap- 
lain — is the recognized head. Its more obtrusive members are 
adepts in the courtly art of ingratiating themselves with the 
reigning family. They are often admitted on terms of intimacy 
rarely accorded to the native nobility or the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of other countries, and thus go to swell the social 
prestige of England on the Continent. It was the English min- 
ister at Darmstadt, Sir Bobert Morier, who first suggested Dr. 
Hinzpeter as tutor for the present German Emperor to his 
parents. 
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Englishmen and Englishwomen enjoy a somewhat exceptional 
position at foreign courts. Presentation in England, which has 
long been regulated on more liberal lines than in European 
autocratic countries, gives them in actual practice the right of 
being presented abroad. But, whereas persons of small note 
may be presented in England once and never subsequently heard 
of, much less invited to a Court function, it has been etiquette 
at some foreign courts for a stranger once presented to be regu- 
larly invited to Court as long as he remains in the capital even if 
his residence should last for years. I have known an English 
Captain of Militia and his wife to become habitues at a foreign 
court, regularly taking part in Court festivities for years: he 
a blameless gentleman, but one whose limited means would have 
bidden him be content in London with residence in Brompton 
furnished apartments, where, indeed, I met him and his ambitious 
spouse in after life. 

The prestige which England and Englishmen in general have 
long enjoyed on the Continent is sufficiently accounted for by 
the dominant position England has occupied for generations in 
the world of politics and intellectual prowess, as well as by the 
independent status maintained by the free-born English com- 
moner of ample means, long before a similar class had risen on 
the Continent of Europe. It is, however, only in comparatively 
recent years that the present form of English Social Hegemony 
has become accentuated: strange to say, at a time when the 
superiority of our institutions and even our intellectual pre- 
eminence are here and there called into question.* 

Until quite lately, when batches of English unemployed were 
first exported to the Continent as strike-breakers, Englishmen 
were seldom seen abroad, unless travelling as men of leisure, 
spending money. There is scarcely a harbor in Europe in which, 
at some time of the year, a sumptuous English private yacht, 
with its spick and span crew, is not to be seen and admired. But 
no evidence is forthcoming to show the foreigner the squalid 
aspect of our seaport towns — the grimy squalor of the human 
refuse they contain. These factors have not been without their 
bearing in conferring upon the English-speaking race the social 
consideration it has so long uncontestedly enjoyed abroad. 

* A German writer recently asserted that Hume is, perhaps, the first 
of English empiric philosophers; this, howerer, was not saying much. 
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We send deputations of experts to the Continent to study 
foreign municipal, educational, industrial, scientific methods and 
institutions, whilst the foreigner is more eager than ever to copy 
the cut of our clothes and to assimilate our "stage properties" 
all round. The worst performance of " The Merchant of Venice " 
it has ever been my misfortune to witness I saw recently in 
Berlin. Its whole trend and interpretation were slavishly adapted 
from the latest fancies of the London actor-manager, without a 
trace left of the dignity and distinction which marked the Ger- 
man classic stage forty years ago. The eroticism of Oscar Wilde 
has also become fashionable abroad, and Germany is producing 
extravagant imitation of this man's wildest eccentricities. Lon- 
don is the only great city of the world which does not possess a 
permanent representative Opera Company; yet, so thoroughly 
does England dictate popular fashion in these matters, that a 
middle-aged Italian lady singer, after appearing in Europe for 
years without attracting any particular attention, leaped sud- 
denly overnight into world-wide fame after singing at the Covent 
Garden Opera House. 

III. 

The cultivation of sport on the Continent is an effective pro- 
moter of that deference to social England which is so marked 
a feature of our time, inasmuch as English methods are the 
ones invariably accepted and imitated. The slang of the Eng- 
lish race-course has become part and parcel of almost every 
European language, at least in the newspapers. Horse-racing 
and betting have spread in every direction, and yachting is to 
the fore wherever a. patch of water can serve to float a keel. The 
Germans have instituted a so-called " Kieler-Woche " in literal 
imitation of the Cowes week. It is somewhat significant that 
these most costly forms of sport are spreading abroad at a time 
when impecuniosity is affecting a large proportion of those who 
were once solely responsible for their vogue: the English aris- 
tocracy. 

Continental watering-places are overrun with English amateur 
athletes, in the same way as they used to be patronized by French, 
Spanish, Greek and South- American " punters " in the good old 
gambling days. There are the champion golf, croquet and tennis 
players, strutting about in their flannels and "knickers," which 
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only a few years ago were considered highly improper among 
strait-laced natives. The podgy German Commerzienrath looks 
on perspiring in envy, whilst Kussian Grand Dukes and Ger- 
man transparencies galore join English nobodies of both sexes 
in knocking a ball across a net. The new King of Sweden is 
the most enthusiastic of tennis-players, and has had special 
courts built at which he has entertained and played against 
English champions. 

Whenever Englishmen gather together on the Continent a 
Golf Club or a Lawn Tennis Club is started in the same matter- 
of-fact, businesslike spirit in which the foundation of an English 
church abroad is laid. And as it has generally been understood 
that the local authorities should make a present of the site of 
the building, so also now in the matter of games some surrender 
is expected from them. The Emperor Francis Joseph places a 
large piece of ground in the centre of the Prater at the disposal 
of the Vienna Golf Club, rent free. Anybody conversant with 
the game of golf knows what a princely gift this is, inasmuch as 
a set of golf-links may cover between one and two miles of 
ground. However, it is all taken as a matter of course. The idea 
would never occur to anybody to ask whether the King of Eng- 
land might be willing or, indeed, able to place a similar site at 
the free disposal of a French or German Club in London. It 
may be accepted as a further proof of the firm hold of English 
Social Hegemony in Austria-Hungary that, although the Dual 
Monarchy has received some hard knocks from English politicians 
in days gone by, the Emperor himself, as well as his subjects, 
harbors sentiments of sincere admiration for England and the 
English. The Austrian or the Hungarian aristocrat is never 
happier than when he is dressed up like an Englishman, looks 
like an Englishman and is mistaken for one. If of high degree, 
he and his family in all probability speak English and read 
English novels. Their trainers, coachmen and valets are often 
Englishmen. I have known a Hungarian magnate of exalted 
lineage to occupy a box in a Vienna theatre whilst his English 
valet sat in evening dress in the stalls. 

The subaltern of crack regiments in Berlin, Paris or Vienna, 
however much he may savor of his own nationality as long as 
he is in uniform, no sooner dons civilian attire than he imitates 
the Englishman in dress and manner. More particularly is this 
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the case if he belongs to the upper crust of society which lives 
in touch with the diplomatic world. He shakes hands in that 
unaccountable fashion of lifting the elbow at an impossible angle 
away from the body which has as its birthplace the flagstones of 
Piccadilly. His clothes are English in cut; many of his class 
have their garments made in London, as an inspection of the 
leading West End tailors' cutting-rooms plainly shows : for with- 
in a stone's throw of Bond Street are to be seen the patterns of 
half the Almanach de Gotha. All that is left of the Crusaders 
as regards " measurements " may be inspected here. Yet, strange 
to say, the artists who carry out the ideas upon which all this 
Culture of Clothes is based are mostly foreigners. The Academy 
of Tailors in Berlin alone is said to have thrown 28,000 skilled 
cutters upon the world. Thus it occasionally happens that a 
foreign Prince, trying on a pair of "unmentionables," which 
he fondly fancies embodies the latest English "cut," is disen- 
chanted, if not disgusted, to find his questions answered in his 
own native tongue. And a similar unpleasant experience is apt 
to befall his womankind in the purchase of female attire in the 
West End of London. 

The paramount influence wielded by a relatively small number 
of Englishmen, in all matters connected with dress throughout 
the world, was recently markedly illustrated by a trivial incident. 
An American publication had asserted that a certain article of 
dress — to wit, a lounge coat — owed its inception to New York. 
Thereupon, the editor of a London periodical devoted to the 
interests of the trade, " The London Tailor," retorted, denying 
that America had invented any new style of garment or that any 
article of male attire worn in England or Europe had ever 
originated in the States. The sartorial blast of defiance con- 
eluded as follows : " I venture to add that every garment worn 
by men at the present time throughout civilized Europe, as well 
as in the States, had in some form or other its origin in Britain." 
In other words, London is to-day the Mecca of clothes, the 
centre of the fashionable tailoring of the world from which the 
knights-errant of scissors and needle, of tape and of pressing-irons, 
are continually on the road between New York, Washington, 
Paris and St. Petersburg, taking the measures and booking the 
orders of their clients. 

Some foreign enthusiasts have their shirts regularly sent over 
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to London and washed in the slums of Soho, vowing that the far- 
famed Parisian blanchisseuse has lost the secret of her art! So 
slavish is the imitation of English fashions, down to minute 
details, that the shape of a collar, of a cravat, yes, even the 
harmless English eccentricity of wearing a white collar with a 
colored shirt are slavishly imitated by foreigners of high de- 
gree. A powerful Continental sovereign has recently been photo- 
graphed in civilian dress with hands in trouser pockets, and 
with the bottom of these garments turned up in English fashion 
as naturally as if to the manner born; though both these ec- 
centricities of manner, as well as the fashionable slouching gait, 
are rank heresy among nations trained by the drill sergeant. 

IV. 

Court costumes in Berlin have been modified in accordance 
with English ideas. Powerful influences are at work to make 
evening dress obligatory for hotel diners and theatregoers, though 
the stolid Teuton still "kicks" at this latest Pagodaism, 
as well as at the introduction of the so-called English Sunday. 
The effeminate custom of men wearing bangles on their wrist, 
which originated in subaltern military circles in England only to 
be severely reprobated by commanding officers, is imitated by offi- 
cers of fashionable Prussian regiments for whom the old stand- 
ards of high thinking and plain living have apparently ceased 
to possess much attraction. English and American standards of 
luxury and extravagance have effectually made inroads here. 

English cheap teas, the inferior qualities of which are not even 
admitted to the ports of Hamburg or New York, are eagerly 
consumed, together with our cheap jams and biscuits. I have 
seen the well-known Bath Oliver biscuits handed round as a 
delicacy at select social functions abroad. A Russian Grand 
Duke of bibulous propensities takes to drink—Scotch whiskey. 
His English friends are said to have recommended it to him in 
lieu of " vodka " or beer and champagne mixed, as more whole- 
some and, like a certain kind of cocoa, as "going farthest" 
But, perhaps, the most amusing example of staunch belief in our 
superiority — at least, for those who have eyes to see, and to note 
the unwashed appearance of a London crowd — is the prestige 
we enjoy abroad as regards our national cleanliness. Big sponges 
are to be seen in Paris shop windows — not a stone's throw from 
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the French Academy — inscribed " Eponge pour le Tub" and this 
although, as recently as a couple of generations ago^ there was 
scarcely a house or a hotel in London in which a bath-room 
was to be found. 

My neighbor at a select dinner-table, an officer in high com- 
mand, informed me that, after consulting in vain the most 
eminent pirysicians in Berlin, he had been successfully treated 
for his deafness by a London specialist. I subsequently learned 
that he had got into the hands of a notorious advertising quack. 
The same august personage blandly assured me that there was 
no school on the Continent deserving comparison with — Eton ! 

London has displaced Paris as the centre of luxury and fashion 
to which come during the season the rank and wealth of the 
whole world. Nearly forty years ago, the late Earl Dudley, 
about to wed the beautiful daughter of Sir Thomas Moncrieff, 
could not find diamonds in London worthy to offer to his bride. 
He crossed over to Calais on a stormy night and ransacked the 
jewellers' shops of the Eue de la Paix to the tune of £50,000. 
To-day the leading Paris jewellers as well as the fashionable 
Paris dressmaker, both of which once monopolized the patronage 
of the world, are obliged to start branches of their businesses 
in London. And when the customers of the former, among whom 
are various crowned heads, are unable to pay their bills, or 
when they go out of business altogether, as Kings nowadays are 
apt to do, and die in exile, leaving a lot of jewelry and little cash 
to their heirs, it is to London again that their "properties" 
are sent, to be finally disposed of under the hammer at Christie's. 
The fascination which London has exercised of recent years 
upon foreigners of rank and wealth is one of the most striking 
features of the social dominion of England. The courts of 
Berlin, St. Petersburg or Madrid may be more brilliant than 
that of St. James's, but to the cosmopolitan world of fashion 
the attractions of the social life of London are supreme. Year 
by year, more foreigners throng to the King's levees and draw- 
ing-rooms. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that, since 
Napoleon the First gathered a pitful of Eoyalties to do him 
homage at the Congress of Erfurt in 1808, there has never 
been such a galaxy of Kings seen together as of late in London. 
The stranger of high degree who comes to England, be he a 
Monarch, a great noble or a millionaire, in all probability 
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hails from a country in which the bulk of the people, whatever 
be their political disabilities, live a social life of their own, 
based upon standards of their own, — the key-note of which is 
daily becoming more and more that of Thomas Carlyle's gospel 
of strenuous work. The leading newspapers scarcely notice the 
existence of * fashionable society, whereas the Socialistic press 
which appeals to many millions of readers does not even refer 
to the births and marriages in the reigning families. There is 
little of the reverence of other days left among the masses or, 
for the matter of that, among the educated classes on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Even the millionaire — the real hard-cash Croe- 
sus — has by no means got things all his own way either in Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg or New York. We read of 
wealthy men in the United States being pursued by a fierce 
raucous publicity. A Bussian Emperor, an Austrian Empress, 
a King of Italy, a King and Queen of Servia, a President of 
the French Eepublic and two Presidents of the United States 
have all fallen by the hand of assassins within one generation. 
Even Princes of the Eoman Catholic Church have been subject 
to persecution, imprisonment and violent death in our time. 
Important institutions, such as the Army and the Church, are 
continually being held up to ridicule, if not to hatred and con- 
tempt, in the so-called comic papers, which circulate throughout 
the Continent and exercise a potent political influence. Indeed, 
the task of governing the people is becoming more onerous year 
by year. It is as if the distant rumbling of a storm could be 
heard, threatening those in exalted position in almost every 
country but happy England, where the utmost degree of liberty 
exists together with a security of person and property unique 
in the whole world; the latter made eloquently evident by the 
enormous investments of foreign notabilities in British securi- 
ties. Here is still to be found genuine homage paid by the great 
mass of the population to the wealthy money-spender, whatever 
be his other qualifications. A distinguished foreign statesman 
assures me that he was surprised to note the deferential effect 
which a well turned-out carriage seems to produce on these 
walking on foot in London, and more particularly in the country. 
The sentiment of worship of their "betters" has not yet died 
o\it among the English people. The popularity of an English 
Duke of sporting proclivities is a thing unparalleled all the world 
vol. oxc. — no. 647. 32 
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over, whilst the spread of democracy has apparently strengthened 
the monarchical feeling of the nation inasmuch as English 
royalty is at times in a quandary how to deal with the exuberant 
manifestations of popular curiosity and affection. These features 
of English social life strike the high-born foreigner with wonder 
and admiration, and tend to make England (or, to be exact, the 
West End of London, the race-course, the Isle of Wight in the 
yachting season, and the country-seats of the English aristocracy, 
for this is about all that interests him or that he ever gets to see 
of England) an ideal resort for him and his class. He meets 
everj'where with a deference to rank and wealth, on the part of 
the community at large, with which he has not been surfeited 
in his own country. The exalted personage whose daily doings 
at home are either scarcely noted outside Court circles — or whose 
slightest deviation from the conventionalities of public life en- 
counters carping criticism — is delighted to find himself the ob- 
ject of the enthusiastic cheers of a London crowd. If his motor- 
ear meets with an accident, which in his own country would 
probably lead to his being covertly railed at by a bitter Socialist 
Press, he is praised for his coolness and his consideration for oth- 
ers. His attendance at public functions is followed up by elabo- 
rate pictures in the illustrated papers, coupled with eulogistic de- 
scriptions of his dignified appearance, the charm, grace and con- 
descension of his womankind. If he is called upon to reply to 
Municipal Addresses of almost Byzantine amiability, his utter- 
ances are extolled next morning, again for the delectation of 
millions of readers, as the product of supreme tact and wisdom. 
In due course he becomes a lavish subscriber to English press- 
cutting agencies, and revels in the homage paid to him by an 
enterprising press and an unsophisticated public. In fact, a 
regular portion of the daily hard work which he is gratuitously 
credited with is really devoted to the intoxicating occupation 
of perusing whole sheafs of English press cuttings of an adu- 
latory nature.* 

No wonder that the foreigner, gratified in his vanity and 

* The following may be taken as a typical example of the matter re- 
ferred to above, copied from a newspaper with over a million readers: 

" A charming scene took place at Asprey's, Bond Street, show-rooms 
yesterday, when Queen Amelie of Portugal and the King of Spain, who 
were both there buying presents, happened to meet. Both their Majesties 
had spent a considerable time in the building before becoming aware of 
each other's presence." 
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observing only the surface of things, remaining throughout su- 
perbly ignorant of their real deeper significance, is delighted, 
and in his delight is not backward in extolling the institution 
and conditions of life of a country, the press and people of 
which have shown so extravagant an interest in and appreciation 
of himself and his kind. Indeed, it is becoming customary of 
late for foreign royalties, on quitting England's hospitable shores, 
to return formal thanks to the press for favors received. Thus 
does English journalism play a not unimportant part in con- 
tributing its share to the Social Hegemony of England. 

V. 

An Ambassadorship in London which was once looked upon 
more or less as a penance by distinguished diplomatists, if only 
on account of the English climate, is now the great prize of the 
diplomatic service. And if it brings in its train a fair share of 
invitations to the Royal dinner-parties and Ducal country houses, 
then, indeed, the goal of earthly ambition, social success in Eng- 
land, is won. Has not a foreign monarch recently declared 
that he was in uncertainty whether he would not rather be an 
English country gentleman than a monarch in his own country ? 

Minor diplomatic stars are charmed by the reception Social 
England accords to them as such. Once acclimatized to Eng- 
lish life — and in coiirse of time placed on the Retired List — they 
find that they can no longer be happy without the social incense 
to which they have become accustomed in England. They thus 
often make London their lasting home, and in their retirement 
live upon the connections which they have acquired during their 
residence there as full-blown " Ministers Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary," whereas, in their own country, once ousted from 
official life, they are nobodies. In the world of aristocratic sport, 
yachting and racing, similar phenomena are to be observed. A 
Russian Prince has only to run horses for our great races in 
order to leap into popularity at a bound. He reads with delight 
the news conveyed by the press that he possesses all the best 
characteristics of an Englishman; whereas, in sober truth, the 
only touch he may ever get with the people of England during 
a residence of years is the mud which his carriage, in driving 
through the streets, splashes upon the unwashed crowd. 

Under such conditions, the foreigner gets to like England 
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and to bow down to the social code prevailing among us, some- 
times with queer results. If of flabby fibre, the temptations of 
English high life, pleasure-hunting and reckless extravagance 
are apt to prove too much for him, as witness a few notorious 
cases in which " distinguished " foreigners have cut undignified 
figures of late in the English Law Courts. The Don Juan who 
in his own country seduces the wife of his brother officer and, 
by means of the queer code of honor prevailing there, is allowed 
to add to his record of villainy by becoming the licensed as- 
sassin of the wronged husband, finds that no such thing is 
tolerated or indeed possible in England, unless he cares to face 
the felon's doom as a common murderer. The Bobadil who 
breathes fire and slaughter in his own country, and to whom 
foul slander and intrigue are as the breath of his nostrils, is 
very soon made to feel the taming effect of English Social Con- 
ventions, and " coos " as gently as any sucking dove on admission 
to an English drawing-room. These worthies fear the cold ter- 
rors of social ostracism from English society more than sword 
or pistol, and are thus generally on their good behavior, at all 
events as far as outward appearances go whilst within our shores. 

Here at least the Social Hegemony of England has had a 
beneficial effect by enforcing a certain discipline and self-repres- 
sion all round; whereas unbridled self-indulgence on the lines 
indicated has for some time past been one of the festering sores 
of society on the Continent of Europe. In this it may be con- 
fidently asserted that England by her code of manners and her 
rigid enforcement thereof has added to the decency and decorum 
of nations. 

VI. 

England is apparently Americanizing her methods, if not her 
institutions, one after the other: American managers run our 
" shows " and American slang has entered into our daily vocab- 
ulary to an extent scarcely realized; but the wealth and fashion 
of the United States still render homage to English royalty and 
the social life of English aristocracy. Quite a colony of Amer- 
ican millionaires have taken up their abode permanently among 
us. The parents of lovely American women who have chosen 
titled Englishmen for their husbands have been known unable 
to withstand the attractions of English fashionable life, and have 
come over bag and baggage after their married daughters to 
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make England their home. One of America's most distinguished 
diplomatists — a man noted for his strong partiality for Conti- 
nental life — confessed to me some years ago that, since he and 
his family had passed a season in London, he was unable to 
get his wife to see anything except through English spectacles. 
Our powers of assimilation are, indeed, for the moment stupen- 
dous; and it is perhaps not surprising if our self-esteem some- 
times is more marked than our discretion. 

King Leopold in writing to his niece, Queen Victoria, told 
her that the French and English are the two nations which 
possess the most exaggerated sense of their own importance. If 
this be so, then in view of the homage paid to us from every 
side in the form of imitation — that sincerest and thus most 
dangerous form of flattery — we might well plead extenuating 
circumstances in our favor. Surely, there is some excuse for 
the weaker-headed among us who occasionally betray an affinity 
with Marshal von Schomberg's Major -Domo already referred 
to, and proudly resent the imputation of belonging to any other 
nation. But England's Social Hegemony might also suggest 
more serious reflections. Does it, as in the parallel cases of 
Kome, Italy and Spain, herald the sunset of a nation's greatness? 
Or does it only point to a superficiality of interests, a softening 
of the fibre, among an aristocracy in the term's broadest, best 
meaning, which, in the course of a pre-eminence of centuries, 
has given to the world the British conception of loyalty, veracity 
and personal freedom, a class which has evolved as its best prod- 
uct the English gentleman and his complement the English 
lady, as she still speaks to us in the female characters of Shake- 
speare, and gazes down upon us in her peerless beauty from the 
frames of Sir Joshua Reynolds's pictures ? 

To this momentous question only the future can supply an 
answer. In the mean time it might be as well we should realize 
that, though the foreigner may admire our extravagances and ape 
the cut of our clothes, it is only by a maintenance of those 
sterling qualities to which in the first instance we owe our 
national greatness and its latest adumbration, our Social Hege- 
mony, that England can hope to maintain her dominant posi- 
tion in the world. 

Sidney Whitman. 



